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Student par tic ipa tioii 1:3 edacational planalng is 
important for the child, his parents^ and teacht-s, parints are often 
reluctant to inforia their children when they are in academic troable^ 
either becaus^i they fear their child will loie self este^ni or von't 
unasretanfl the information, ot because partners often wapt to avoid 
the l^sue* These reasons fox not sharinq ediacational information with 
a child are usaally vrtll intentioned tut rnay hUTt, rather than help^ 
the child* Wh^n honesty is absent children often sens# the truth and 
are confusea, sometimes feeling that a subject too taboo to be 
aiwusaed muet indeed be awful* reachers art sonstiffes Uflwilliiig to 
take on a task they feel is rightfully the parents' resp^naibillt y # 
and feel caught in the middle* Bxperience has shovn that whea 
children ars told openly of their educational picblinis thty generally 
respond initially with silencip but later art able to open up and 
discuis future plans to r^sffledy the prctlfsis* This irvolveieiit gives 
the child an opportunity to se^ that the situation is not hoptlass 
and that he/she im not blamed. Often the children themselves come up 
ifith some of the be^t solutions to leirning difficulties* (PHR) 
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It ws June. Dale 5 age 9^ was the subject of a confei-etice 
O b^Eween hla teacher and his father. Dale's teacher was concerned 

atput Dale*i alow developBietic and wanted to retain him in 3rd grade 
^3 atid tp proceed with a paycHoeducational evaluation to sliDd light on 

Dale's academic Jlffleultiei. Dale's father agreed with the suggeationa. 
k coabttiatlon clasirDom of grade 3 ai\d A vas recoffimended for Septettiher 
tQ allov Dale masclnum opportunitlas tor growth* Dale's father agreed 
tc dlsciias the matter with hie son* 

In September, Dale questioned his new teacher about his separation 
tram forffier claasiaaceSp He also appeared eonfused as to hlp 3rd grade 
tiislgmieat. When the new ttacher apokt to Dale's father, the latter 
stated %B had never found the right vords to tell Pale of the retention 
ktid refused to trjr to do ao mv^ The new teaclier was equally adaniant 
Iti declining to dlieiiiB the matter with Dale ^ she thought It ii?aa the 
father's responilbility. 

In this incident p one ean see the uncomfdr table position of Dale 
- a poslcion ahared by many children who are kept in the dart about their 
o%m educational careers * 

Parents and Silence 
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Partnta frequently shrink from the truth with their children for 
tev^eral reasons* Sometimes the parents are like Dale's fatheri they 
J«gt don't know how to tell the child of educational trouble, tliey 
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faar the child von't underetand the information. Sometlmea parentts 
coneeal Inf oraatlofi for fear of hurting the child. They feel that 
the truth of the situation will causa the child to lose self esteera 
and create self doubt- In a thlxd altarnaclve, the parents refuse 
to tell the ehild because they^ theMelveSp refuse to accept the 
e ^cationaL difftculty. rhis sltuatlan^ often encountered in parents 
first told of a ptoblem^ reaemblea conictou^ avoidance of the Issue: 
" If 1 close my eyesi the ptohlm will go away and every thing vlH be 
fine." 

The abova teaioni for tiot iharing educational InforDaatlon with a 
child art usually based In parental aonfualon or proteetion. Wlille 
undaratandahJe and perhaps well-intentioned , such parental "stonewLllng" 
imy hurtj rather than help, the child. 

Children are usually awre of their o%m poor performance * Most 
klda faiDw ^ho is in the ■"highaat" reading greup and who is In the 
"lowest^-' regatdleas of the namea of the groups or the colors of the 
books. Children can aenss their Lack of progreBSp can as^ the look of 
dlsappQlntment in the facta of teachers and parents. Problems in 
laarnifig cati create enormous confusion for a child who wants desperately 
to pleaaa the adults in hie life. 

A ehlld ^^ho is encountering learning problems may not understand 
the difficulty ^ especlaLly If ha/she Is achieving up to grade le^el 
in aof^a subject areas* Thm child my bs auhjected to teasing by 
claasmateSi ©ay wonder at the constant poking and probing of psycto^ 
setrlacs and may develop involved strategies for concealing poor per- 
formanee. ftit little girl was at the top of her class academically, 
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but in the lover qudvter Ln physical edticatiom tasks. To hide her 
falXuree, she told f friends she pas#©d ficneas ttacs with a grada of 
"Fs'* ^ dlstsrtlng the prctiounelati^n of che failing grade to rGSemble 
that of "S", the htghist grade. 

Ab nauch as parents might deslT#, physical and educational pToblemi 
wxt't Juet disappear • nie iittlt girl abo^e fieeda help to develop her 
abilities just as does ehlld ^Ith a learning disability. If parents 
doti't admit the exlstanc^ of the difflctilty they prohibit the child 
ttcm sharing his or hfir fellings of InadsqtJacy tftd frustration. Moat 
chlldrea rely heavily on thatr parents for auppo^c* If this support 
la absent in the fac^ of problems, the child has nowhere to turn for 
raassurance. He may aven feel that the probleni i& a taboo aubjeoti 
aoBisthing which is too a^ful to b^ dlscupaads tfi triy of the abov6 
altuttlonsi the ehAld ii lift knowing the probltw exists and btarlmg 
th« burden of it alotie* 

^leaohegs Sllettge. 
Teachers see ehlldreri all day* They have hmn trained to deal with 
kids. So why doesn't the teaeher take tht reapoflalbllity of telling 
the child about his or her problim? Soae parents feel the job off 
"bxeaklng the newa" ahould fall on the teacher. In response, the 
regular education teaehair justifies her silence ^th her own reaaona. 
She feels aaught In thealddlt. '^ows" she reaaonif "can X tell Susie 
about the educational evsl-uatlon Cot the ipecial elasi placenamnt^ Qt 
the raaaurce room) wheci htx parents WDn't a\reti adtnlt that a problein 
exista?" Without parental support, the ttaeher feels she will juit be 
hutting the child wbQ way find tha teacher 'a infonnatlon contradicted 
by the parents. 
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In addition j clasarooni teachtTs may feel unqualified or uninformed 
about the Issues and prlnclpj^a of special education. %n the face of 
such unfamlllarity the ttachet my feel It la better to say nothing 
than to Bmy sottithlng false ot Inaccurate. In the current age of 
accountablllcy and litigation, she may ba Justified * 

Suah atgumenta a side i the child la still left In the dark, knowing 
iotaetlilng la wrong but unablg to identify or discuss that ■'something J' 
In such altuatlongp chlldreri become confuied over their problems and 
the sllenct of adulta- Moiety over the issue may even contribute to 
a decxease In acadenile performance, 

Opennega t Alternative 
The psychometrtat fraqtiently encounters children whosa parente 
and teachers have kept allant* The cask of gathering data from teits 
and observations b^cooea more difficult and unreliable vhen the subject 
la frightensd and nervoua. In my o%m dlagnoatlc worki I have found that 
childrtn can tell you very accurately sAiB.t they can do. After one lengthy 
evaluation J I asked a 15 year old boy ^hat he felt hla teet results would 
show. "Weill" he said,'' I knov English rules pretty wall and can read 
e*k*, but Mth Is a problem^ especially fractlona* Somitltfles I have 
troubLc writing neat because I can't see the letters so f^ll when I 
iiaka them**' Be hmd juat suomatlEid my flndlngi, l^en children are 
this perceptive s they deserve more than alienee from tha adults in 
their llveg. 

As a result of several encountars almllar to the above i I began 
to shaie Information regularly and openly with students t Such Involve- 
ment tllowsd me to calca advantage of the Insight and aelff-knowledge of 
the students and, in addition, ensured that they would be fully Informed 
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about their educational aituatlsnt 

Such ehartng Included students from the primary years through 
college . The only qualification has bean that the child be able to 
understand and particiapte In discussions about the teaching/learn- 
ing process* The primary guideline is that each child can become 
an InforMd participant in the processes of educational aaseasment 
and retQedlatlonp 

The steps for accomplishing student involvement are not ilgniflcantly 
different froni those necessary to include parents in educational 
decisions. Initially, the child should be told the purpose of, and - 
reason foiTj an educational evaluatloin. The child should be told that 
teachers and parents are concerned about the child's school progresa* 
He should be encouraged to talk about the problems as he sees them. 
Quite frequently, children are quiet and untalkatlve at this Introductory 
meeting, but \^111 share feelings and perceptlone at later sessions* 

In addition to discussing why the evaluation vlll be done, its 
procedure should be outlined for the child. Included In this review 
should be a reassurance that the child will be told the results of the 
evaluation after Its completion. Testi should not be portrayed as 
games, for they are not. They are tools for understanding the student -s 
learning problems and style. The child should be encouraged to ask 
questlona at this time or during the avaluatlon. If these questions 
davelop into a need to know whether or not a correct answer has been 
given, tha examiner can honestly state that tha child's answer was a 
good one and that the results won't be known yntll the examiner can 
look at «il the tests. 
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Just as with parents J a ipeciflc: conference date should be 
set to review assaismetit findings with the child. The classroom 
tMcher my also be present at this time* Both the parents and the 
child should mnderatand that each will have a meeting to discuss re- 
aultSi The child ahould be asked to reflecL on the testa taken and 
his perforcianoe on them, The tests can bm brought to demons trace errors 
and correct reiponses. 

'Hi 

The goal of thle raeetlng ii not to spout forth Jargon such aai 
We observe a siarked discrepancy between auditory and visual sequential 
meffiory which affects recall of sound-symbol relationships J' Instead, 
relate the child's teat perforinance to everyday actlvltlrs. A quastlon 
such as, "Do you find it easier to remember what you read or what you 
hear?" can serve ai an opening to discuss an area of weakness. Areas 
of strength should also be painted out so that the child does not feel 
as though he or she is hearing only negative conmente. Throughout ^ the 
child should ba guided to oorrect his test results and his learning 
problems* Ways in which strangths and weaknesses are refleoted in home 
life should also be discussed* 

Following thla discussion, the child ahould be told what the school 
proposes to do to reoiedy the academic difficulty. It la particularly 
Important at this point to guide the child to an understandliig of the 
techniques and learning ^fittings to be used* As often as possible, 
th^ child's Ideaa should be used* He or she should be ineludsd as an 
active partner Ir ongoing assesament of progress through the rssponslbtlljy 
of graphing performance, aettlng criteria for success, and/or seleating 
among equally acceptable alternatives. 
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Following thli meeting and its pareiit counterpart, the diagnostic ian, 
patrentSj child and teacher should all be brought together to review 
d^eislona, share feelings s and complete the Individualized Educational 
Plan (IIP) t Many times i In such group conf erenciisj children become shy 
Btid spaechlees. A prioif individual meeting appears to ralee the child's 
eofifidenaei prepare htm to diacuse the inforaatlon he has already heatd 
and help hitn develop ideas which he can eomtribute to the larger group • 
Patents are often surprlied at the understandiiig their children demon-- 
itrste at such meetlngi* Also, iince both parents and children have 
thought of ways to help with the learning problem^ this meeting servea 
a^ an introduction to sharing ideas and working together to solve the 
problem p 

Treating the child ag a full partner in the procBaa of evaluation 
tmd planning ellmlnataa the need for regular educators and parents to 
agonize over how they vill tell the child of hli problem* This invoXvement 
|lV8s the fflOBt to the child, ho'weverp the liarnlng problem is brought out 
InCD the ©pen. The child la glvan opportunltlei to discuss his or heir 
failings about the problem and to see that the situation is not hopeless. 
No blame li put upon the chlldi but solutions are dlicussed. People feel 
notm eonmltment toward the goals of a program if they take part in setting 
those goali. Child Involvenent ensures that everyoiia involved has a 
vDlC€ in the successful linpleinentatlon of plans* 

One group of adolsscents worked in a resource room while being ^maln^ 
streamed in their college^prep high school. They all were enrolled in 
regular Freshen English, rhey all had to read Shakespeare^S 
Migrchant of Venice ^ Thay all were beginning to feel frustration and fear 
h#c4U5i they could not read the text well. Rather than set down by 
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teacher decree what they should do, a meeting of the group ^as ealled 
to dlseuss posaltle coursss of action. The, boys decided thay could J 
a) fall the course^ b) drop the course and take It over the following 
semes tar s even though the satne play was to be used, c) drop the eourse 
and take a basic English cotjrie or d) find a way to learn the material. 
They decided on the last alternative and, together with the teacher, 
seeured a taped version of the play to listen to- The cassettes were 
continuously played and the boys even taped review staelona in class. 
Through work based on their own auggestlons, they all passed the course. 

The above eKample shows the comnltment of students to dev^elop and 
follow through on educationai iuggestlons and alternatives* An equally 
strong illustration comes from a ieven year old who was to begin inaln^ 
streanied work after four months in a dlagriQatlc clasirootft* Christopher 
had actively participated In conferences and progress revlswi. He 
kna^^ he had trouble blocking out esctraneoui noise - that he would rather 
join In someone elses fun than make the effort to concentrate on school 
worki In the diagnostic setting, Chris had eKperlmented successfully 
with a carrel to focus his attention. In his new class s Chris applied 
this practice and asked his teacher if he could move to a quiet place 
when It was time for him to concentrate* 

Children know a lot about thensilvta* They can ahtre this knowledge 
with us as wa try to discover the basts for their problems and the ways 
to lessen the impact of these problems. It is up to us* as professional 
educators p to make the most of their knowlidge* 




